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self with Feibleman, Sorokin, and others in a theory of 
cultural postulates. Basically, this finds interconnections 
derived from underlying cultural premises that provide 
internal consistency and harmony. 

Unfortunately, these theoretical issues are almost 
completely forgotten in the institutional accounts of ten 
societies—the United Kingdom, Australia, Finland, 
Poland, Yugoslavia, Greece, Israel, France, Brazil, and 
the United States. These are, on the whole, satisfactory, 
though sometimes repetitious. Israel, France, and the 
United Kingdom are particularly useful, while the 
United States is least adequate, probably because it is 
the most difficult society to analyze properly. 

As a footnote to our times, both books carry highly 
inflated list prices, which do not seem justified in terms 
of either content or format. 

ALVIN BOSKOFF 

Emory University 


FREE SOCIETY AND MORAL Crisis. By Robert Cooley 
Angell. Ann Arbor: The University of Michigan 
Press, 1958. 252 pp. $6.00. 


Professor Angell continues in this work his deep con- 
cern with moral values as one of the central sociological 
concepts for the understanding of social life. His focus 
is on the breakdown and reconstruction of the normative 
order—that system of moral norms and adhering be- 
havior that mediates between the ultimate value system 
of a society on the one hand and the ecological order and 
conditioning elements of the situation on the other. 
While he does not examine in the present work the 
problem of the origin and change of ultimate value 
systems, he does hold such systems to be independent 
variables in the shaping of society. His problem in this 
work is to indicate—through the use of equilibrium 
concepts—how the normative or moral order functions 
to maintain a steady state in the social system in the 
face of disturbing variables and how when it becomes 
necessary the normative order can change so that the 
society moves toward a new steady state. 

In a democratic, urbanized, industrialized society the 
chief problems of the maintenance of a steady state 
grow out of the geographical scope of functional co- 
ordination and its consequences. According to Professor 
Angell two of these consequences are of the greatest 
importance: the tendency of social structure to nucleate 
into large concentrations of power and the isolation of 
social classes in increasingly differentiated areas of 
residence. The one consequence threatens the society 
with the immoral use of power, and the other the moral 
isolation of the weaker social classes. In turn many of 
the specific problems of social deviation, whether that 
of the powerful or of the powerless, have their roots in 
these wide-spread conditions of modern society. 

The rest of the book is devoted to the analysis of the 
ways in which the society can respond to the challenge 
of these problems through various social mechanisms. 
Modifications in the process of socialization, the spread 
of professionalization, innovation in the area of the 
moral order, these and others are discussed in a manner 
seldom found in sociological literature today. Here is 
new light cast on old problems, and yet, at the same 
time, a return to a sociological tradition deeply rooted 
in the history of the discipline. 


The author would be the last to claim that his work is 
definitive. As a call to sociologists to concern themselves 
with the problems of the moral order, the work deals 
largely with the direction such concern must take. Thus 
criticism of detail could be made in the case of several 
areas of the book. In addition, however, there are, in 
the opinion of this reviewer, certain errors of con- 
ceptualization of a more serious nature. 

First, Professor Angell separates like and common 
values, defining the latter as oriented toward the society 
and the former as oriented toward the individual. 
While he attributes consensus to both, that consensus 
in the case of like values consists only in the fact that 
each member of a large category of people holds the 
value. The feelings of solidarity and sharing that are 
generally considered to go with consensus are here 
attributed only to the common values. Thus the Amer- 
ican success value is distinguished from the value of 
fair-play. There is a failure here to see that while the 
success value may be divisive when it is pursued by the 
individual, it is also a basis of cohesion when people 
recognize that they share it as a common definition of a 
desirable pattern of life for all the members of the 
society. 

Second, the relating of the moral order only to the 
limited common values oriented toward the society 
results in the interpretation of moral norms as societal 
phenomena. The attitudes of obligation and respect that 
these norms command are seen as being due to the 
societal reference of the norms. Thus the point of 
Parsons’ argument that it is not so much that morality 
is a social phenomenon as that society is a moral phe- 
nomenon is lost. 

Third, the identification of the moral with the societal 
means that Professor Angell does not adequately explore 
the orientation of the actor toward the nonempirical 
world as being the source and support of both indi- 
vidualistic and societal ultimate values. The importance 
of religion in relation to moral values does not lie, as 
Professor Angell seems to think, in a stress on other- 
worldly goals, the achievement of which cannot be 
empirically demonstrated; but rather in its being and 
source and support of ultimate values, some of which 
may be otherworldly and others demanding fulfilment 
in history. Certainly this is the central significance of 
Weber’s comparative studies in religion. The roots of 
religion are man’s orientation to a nonempirical realm, 
but the ends of religion may be highly empirical. 

Fourth, the restriction of the analysis of deviance to 
the obvious criminal and the treatment of the moral in- 
novator as one who holds closely to the ultimate values 
system but is critical of the moral web which imple- 
ments it, glosses over the fact that the innovator can be 
and frequently is treated as a deviant by upholders of 
the moral web. Who is to say who is a deviant and who 
an innovator more faithful to our deepest convictions 
than we ourselves. 

Finally, while the restriction of the analysis to the 
moral web militates against the investigation of innova- 
tion in the area of ultimate values, Professor Angell 
would find it hard to treat such a problem even if he 
wanted to, so long as he insists on the societal character 
of common values and the moral web. The value in- 
novator through his orientation to a non-empirical realm 
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is concerned first with the validity of his ultimate values 
and takes attitudes of awe, reverence, and respect 
toward them. If other people come to share them and 
they are capable of defining empirical action patterns 
of both individual and social relevance, they can then 
become the shaping and integrating variable in the 
creation and maintenance of social order. The axiologi- 
cal significance of values is prior to their social signifi- 
cance and is not derivable from the latter. Thus the 
final loyalty of the value innovator, and even that of the 
innovator who is loyal to the common values of a 
society, is to the values and the nonempirical realm in 
which they are anchored, and not to the society. It is 
only on this basis that we can understand the willing- 
ness of the value or moral innovator to stand alone 
against the society, when, as often happens, he is lumped 
by the society with the rest of the social deviants. 
WILLIAM L. Kors 
Tulane University 


MAN IN RECIPROCITY: INTRODUCTORY LECTURES ON 
CULTURE, SOCIETY, AND PERSONALITY. By Howard 
Becker. New York: Frederick A. Praeger, 1956. 459 
pp. $6.50. 


This volume by Professor Howard Becker is an edited 
series of radio lectures on introductory sociology. The 
book has many interesting facets, one of which is that 
such an introductory course in sociology was given 
simultaneously to students and to the public by means 
of radio broadcasts. With the growing pressures on most 
departments to handle an ever-increasing number of 
students, particularly in the introductory course, many 
sociologists will be interested in both the areas that 
were covered and the manner of presentation. Since his 
audience apparently responded well, it may prove help- 
ful to those who are contemplating mass sections or 
those who may be using radio and television techniques 
in the introductory sociology course. 

Professor Becker states in his preface that the book 
is not a text in the standard sense. It might, however, 
be used as a text in some introductory courses where the 
omissions might not be significant in terms of emphasis, 
or could be supplemented with outside readings. There 
are an increasing number of short courses being offered 
in sociology where this volume may be more acceptable 
than the usual text. Becker also includes a key to supple- 
mentary readings correlated with the topics he treats. 

There is another aspect of this volume that this 
reviewer has found exceedingly interesting. It seems to 
me that Becker has cut away from many sociological 
concepts the fuzziness and meaningless jargon that 
hampers communication and for which our discipline 
has been so severely criticized. There are a number of 
illustrations that could be cited. His brief definition of 
“social institution” in Chapter XVI is by no means 
orthodox, and yet it is as useful as almost any I have 
seen. I would venture to say that his students retain a 
sounder notion of this concept than most students who 
are given a far larger and more complex dosage. 

There is a skillful weaving of materials from the 
fields of sociology, social psychology, and anthropology 
which is quite impressive and, although it might seem 
overly shallow to some, should serve as a helpful in- 
tegrative tool for the beginning stu’ents. The chapters 


are uneven in terms of content and seem in some 
instances to skim the surface much too lightly. However, 
instructors of the introductory course in sociology will 
profit from an examination of Man in Reciprocity—if 
not for substantive content, then for a unique mode of 
presentation which is urbane, witty, and literate. The 
style is distinctly Professor Becker’s own and, in dra- 
matic parlance, he is no amateur. 
JosEPH B. GITTLER 
University of Rochester 


THe Dynamics OF INTERVIEWING: Theory, Technique, 
and Cases. By Robert L. Kahn and Charles F. 
Cannell. New York: John Wiley and Sons, 1957. 368 
pp. $7.75. 


The posture of sociologists has changed dramatically 
as sociology has evolved from a largely speculative to a 
more empirical discipline. Today sociologists are less 
apt to be found in the armchair and more apt to be 
found standing on someone’s front porch with inter- 
view schedule in hand. The interview has become one of 
our basic tools. Much of our science rests on what yet 
must be described as the art of asking and answering 
questions. As this art is itself transformed into a com- 
municative science, sociology will merit more consider- 
ation as a mature science of human behavior. The pres- 
ent volume, written by a clinical and a social psycholo- 
gist for an audience much broader than a sociological 
one, contributes to this transformation by presenting a 
thorough and sophisticated review of the promises and 
pitfalls of the information-getting type interview. 

The general thesis of this book is that the acquisition 
of the specific techniques of interviewing is of limited 
value unless it is preceded by an understanding of the 
psychological forces at work in the interview. The thesis 
is illuminated not only from extensive experience in 
large-scale survey research but also as the authors 
draw from the work of Carl Rogers, Kurt Lewin, and 
the research on communication in small groups. 

The interview is defined as a communicative act 
wherein the goals, attitudes, beliefs, motives and 
behavior of both interviewer and respondent must be 
considered as they evolve in an interactive process. The 
end product of the interview is seen as depending not 
only on how the respondent approaches his role, but also 
upon the way in which the interviewer assumes his role, 
and upon the interaction or reciprocal-influence process 
which they jointly create. With the proper manage- 
ment of this interaction, including a knowledge of the 
limitations of the usual “do” and “don’t” type in- 
structions, the interview can become a powerful tech- 
nique “‘capable of developing accurate information and 
getting access to material otherwise unavailable.” 

The book is organized into two parts. The first two- 
thirds of the book consists of nine concisely written 
chapters on the principles and techniques of inter- 
viewing. In this section, more general or theoretical 
chapters are appropriately interspersed among chapters 
dealing with specific technical problems. Thus the suc- 
cession properly gives the impression that the actual 
interview is not to be regarded as an isolated event but 
that it takes place in a matrix of research steps. A 
theoretical discussion of the psychological basis of the 
interview, with an emphasis on problems of motivation 
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